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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
WOLF’S FATHER. 


Fr grove into which I had retreated was 

on the border of Colonel Wimpleton’s 
estate, and in its friendly covert I made my 
way to the road which led to the steamboat 
wharf. I put the pistol into my breast pocket, 





intending, of course, to give it back to Waddie 
when I saw him again. Just then I heard the 
whistle of the steamer, and hastened to the 
pier. 

I was now far enough away from the scene 
of the explosion to be out of the reach of sus- 
picious circumstances, and I had an opportu- 
nity to consider my relations to the startling 
event which had just transpired. I could not 
make up my mind whether Mr. Waddie had 
been afraid to pull the string which was to 
produce the blow-up, or whether he wished to 
implicate me in the affair. If he had not been 
utterly wanting in all the principles of boy- 
honor, I should not have suspected him of the 
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latter. I could not attribute his conduct'to a 
lack of brute courage, for he had finally pulled 
the string, though it was in my hands at the 
time he did so: But it was of no great’conse- 
quence what his motives were. I had taken no 
part in the blowing up of the honest skipper’s 
boat, and did not know what the programme 
was until the explosion came off. I felt that I 
was all right, therefore, especially as I had-es- 
caped from the spot without being seen by any 
one. 

After the catastrophe had occurred, Waddie 
had rudely asked me to see what I had done. 
I had taken the trouble to deny my own’ per- 
sonal agency in the affair, but he had finally 
insisted that I pulled the string. This indi- 
cated a purpose on his part. Iwas in some 
manner mixed up in the matter; but, as I had 
no grudge against the honest skipper, I could 
not see why any person should be willing’ to 
believe Waddie, even if he did declare’ that I 
was engaged in the mischief. But above and 
beyond all other considerations, I felt that I 
was not guilty, and it was not proper that an 
honest young man like me should bother his 
head about contingencies, and situations, and 
suspicions. It was enough to be free from 
guilt, and I was content to let the appearances 
take care of themselves. 

I found my father on the pier when I arrived. 
He was dressed int his best clothes, and looked 
like the solid, substantial man that he ‘was: 
He could not véry well be genteelin. his ap- 
pearance, for the smoke and oil of his occupa- 
tion clung to him, even when he wore his holi- 
day suit. I have noticed that men of his call- 
ing—and my own for some years—find it 
almost if not quite impossible to get rid of a 
certain professional aspect which clings to 
them. I have almost always been able to tell 
an engineer when I see one. There is some- 
thing in the calling which goes with the man 
wherever he goes. 

Though’ my father was not, and could not 
be, genteel, I was not ashamed of him. -On 
the contrary, I was very proud of him, and 
“proud of the professional aspect he wore. His 
look and manner had a savor of engines and 
machinery, which I tried to obtain for myself. 
When I was going to have any new clothes, I 
always insisted that they should be blue, be- 
cause my father never wore any other color; 
and I used to think, though I had not yet been 
thoroughly steeped in oil and smoke, that I 
was not very unlike an engineer. 

Having acknowledged the possession of ’this 
pride of occupation, I ought to explain where 
I got it.. It was. not a mere vanity with: me, 
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for I desired to look like an engineer because 
I was one. My father and mother had been 
good parents to’ me, and had proper notions 
in regard to my present and future welfare. | 
was sixteen years old, and had been at school 
all the time, summer and winter, until the 
spring of the year in which ‘my story opens, 
I do not like to be egotistical, but I must say 
— since there is no one else to say it for me— 
that I was considered a very good scholar, | 
had just graduated at the Wimpleton Institute, 
where I had taken a high rank. I had particu. 
larly distinguished myself in natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, because these studies were 
nearer to my heart than any other. 

I was my father’s only boy, and he had 
always manifested a peculiar interest in me. 
Even before I was old enough to go to school, 
while we lived on the banks of the Hudson, 
my father was in the habit of taking me into 
the engine-room with him. I used to ask him 
hundreds of childish questions about the ma- 
chinery, whose answers I was not old enough 
to understand; but, as I grew in years and 
mental power, the questions were repeated, 
and so carefully explained, that before I ever 
read a description of the steam engine I hada 
very tolerable idea of the principles upon 
which it was constructed, and knew its me- 
chanical structure. 

When I was old enough to read and under- 


‘stand books, the steam engine became the 


study of my life. I not only studied its phi- 
losophy in school, but my father had quite a 
little library of books relating to the subject, 
which I had read a great many times, and 
whose contents I had considered with the 
utmost care. A large portion of: my spare 
time was spent in the engine-room at the 
mills. I had even run the machine for a week 
when my father was sick. 

I had gone farther than this in the study of 
my favorite theme. As an engineer, my father 
was well acquainted with all of the men of the 
satrie. calling “in the stéariboats on the lake, 
and with sénie of them ‘on the locomotives 
which ran on the railroad through Ucayga, at 
the foot of the lake. When our family paida 
visit to our former residence on the Hudson, 
I rode on the engine all the way, and madea 
practical study of the. locomotive. I flattered 
myself I could run the machine as well as the 
best of them. Christy Holgate was the engi- 
neer of the steamer now coming up to the pier, 
and under his instruction I had mastered the 


‘mysteries of the marine engine, with which I 
-was already acquainted in theory, after much 


study.of the subject in: the books. 
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Idid not pretend to know anything but the 
steam engine, and I thought I understood that 
pretty well. My father thought so too, which 
very much strengthened my confidence in my 
own ability. Iam sorry I have not some one 
else to tell my story for me, for it is very 
disagreeable to feel obliged to say so much 
about myself. I hope my friends will not think 
ill of me on-this account, for they will see that 
[can’t help saying it, for my story would seem 
monstrously improbable without this explana- 
tion. 

“Wolf, what was that noise down by the 
mill, a little while ago?” asked my father, as I 
joined him at the wharf. 

“The canal boat at the mill pier was blown 
up,” I replied, with some embarrassment. 

“ Blown up!” exclaimed he. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“They were blowing rocks back of the mill, 
and I thought they must have set off a seam- 
blast; but the noise did not seem to be in the 
direction of the quarry. I don’t see how the 
canal boat could have blown up. It wasn’t 
the water that blew her up. Do you know 
anything about it, Wolf?” 

“Yes, sir; I know a good deal more about 
it than I wish I did,” I answered, for my father 
had always been fair and square with me, and 
Ishould as soon have thought of cutting off 
my own nose as telling him a falsehood. 

“What.do you know, Wolf?” he asked, with 
alook which betokened a rather painful inter- 
est in the nature of the answer. “I hope 
there wan’t any mischief about it.” 

“Tt was all mischief.” 

“Who did it? Not you, I hope.” 

“No, sir; I did not know anything about 
it till the boat blew up. Waddie Wimpleton 
did it.” 

“Of course he did,” said my father, nodding 
hishead significantly. ‘* Did you see him 
do it?” 

In reply I told the whole story, after we had 
gone on board of the steamer, giving every 
particular as minutely as though I had been a 
witness in a murder trial. 

“I heard Waddie had had a row with the 
captain of the canal boat,” added my father, 
who seemed to be vexed and disturbed more 
than I thought the occasion required, as he 
could not but see that I had no guilty knowl- 
edge of the conspiracy. ‘‘ The young rascal 
must have stolen the powder to be used for 
blasting. Well, his father can pay the dam- 
ages; as he has done a hundred times before; 
and I suppose it will be all right then.” 

We went into the engine-room, and. took 





seats with Christy Holgate, who manifested no 
little interest in the affair of the morning. 

“ The little villain intends to have you mixed 
up in the scrape somehow, Wolf,” continued 
my father, who could not turn his attention 
from the subject. 

“T don’t care if he does. I didn't do any- 
thing, and I’m willing to face the music,” I re- 
plied, confidently. ‘‘1 took his pistol away 
from him to keep him from shooting me; but 
I mean to give it back to him as soon as we 
return.” 

IT hope it will be all right, Wolf,” said my 
father, anxiously. 

“Your boy ain’t to blame, Ralph,” added 
Christy, the engineer. 

**T know he isn’t; but Colonel Wimpleton 
is the worst man to get along with in the world 
when Waddie gets into a scrape with other 
boys. He thinks the little villain is an angel, 
and if he ever does any mischief he is led away 
by. bad boys. Well, no matter; I am glad this 
thing takes place to-day instead of last week.” 

‘* Why so, father?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know what I am going up to 
Ucayga for, this morning?” 

“No, sir; I haven’t heard.” 

Well, I. talked it over long enough with 
your mother this morning.” 

“*T wasn’t there.” 

“Tl tell you, Wolf,” replied my father, 
throwing one leg over the other, and looking 
particularly well satisfied with himself and all 
the rest of mankind. ‘* When we first went to 
Centreport, I bought the place we live on of 
Colonel Wimpleton. I gave him one thousand 
down, anda note, secured by mortgage, for 
two thousand more. I think the place, to-day, 
is worth four thousand dollars.” 

** All of that,” added Christy. 

..“ Well, I’ve been saving up all my spare 
money ever since to pay off that mortgage, 
which expires next week. I have got the whole 
amount, and four hundred dollars more, in the 
bank at Ucayga, and I’m going to take it out 
to-day, and pay up. That's what’s the matter, 
Wolf; but I don’t quite like this row with 
Waddie.” 

Christy listened with quite as much interest 
as I did to the story of my father. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


FTER we had sufficiently discussed the 
explosion and my father’s financial af- 
fairs, Christy Holgate took from under the 
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seat where he sat a curiously-shaped black 
bottle and a tumbler. I would rather have 
seen him take a living rattlesnake from ‘the 
box, and place it at my feet—or rather at my 
father’s feet, for it was on his account that I 
shuddered when I heard the owner of the bot- 
tle declare that it contained “ old rye whiskey.” 
Christy told a tedious story about the contents 
of this “vial of wrath” — where it was dis- 
tilled in the State of Kentucky ; how a particu- 
lar friend of his had procured two quarts of it, 
and no more of that year’s manufacture could 
be had in the whole nation, either for love or 
for money. 

One would have supposed, from the eloquent 
description of its virtues, that it was the nectar 
of the gods, instead of the fiery fluid which 
men put into their mouths to take their brains 
away. I was disgusted with the description, 
and I shuddered the more when I saw that my 
father was interested in it, and that he cast 
longing glances at the queer-shaped bottle. I 
had heard that my father lost his situation at 
the town on the Hudson by drinking to excess, 
and I trembled lest the old appetite should be 
revived in him. If he had been a man ‘like 
Christy Holgate I should not have trembled, 
as I viewed the case, for he had drank liquor 
all his lifetime in moderation, afid no one had 
ever known him to be intoxicated. It was not 
so with my father. He had struggled manfally 
against the insidious appetite, and with only a 
couple of exceptions, he had always done so 
successfully. Twice, and twice only, had he 
been under the influence of liquor since he 
came to Centreport. I feared, if he tasted the 
contents of the strange-looking bottle, that the 
third time would have to be added to the list. 

Christy poured out a glass of the “‘ old rye,” 
and my father drank it. The engineer of the 
boat took one himself; and both of them talked 
very fast then till the steamer arrived at her 
destination. I was alarmed for my father’s 
safety, and I tried to induce him to go on 
shore the moment we reached the wharf; but 
before we could leave Christy produced the 
bottle again, and both of them took a second 
dram, though I noticed that the engineer took 
a very light one himself. 

The effect upon my father was soon appar- 
ent, though he did not appear to be actually 
intoxicated. He did not stagger, but he talked 
in a loud and reckless manner. He gave me a 
dollar, and told me to spend it for anything I 
wanted. He said it was a holiday, and he 
wished me to have a good time. I put the 
dollar in my pocket, but I did not leave my 
father. I was mortified by his blustering 
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speech and extravagant manner, but I stil] 
clung to him. I hoped my presence would 
prevent him from taking another dram; and] 
think it did; for though, on our way to the 
bank, we passed several bar-rooms, he did not 
offer to enter one of them. Two or three times 
he hinted to me that I had better go and enjoy 
myself alone, which assured me that he de- 
sired to drink again, but did not wish to do s0 
before me. 

I have since learned that a man will always 
be more circumspect before his children than 
when away from them. He feels his responsi- 
bility at such times, and is unwilling to de- 
grade himself before those who are his natural 
dependants. I told my father I had no place 
to go to, that I did not wish to buy anything, 
and that I preferred to stay with him. He was 
vexed at my obstinacy, but he did not say any- 
thing. We went to the bank together, and he 
drew out his money, twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars — more than he had ever possessed at one 
time before. It would discharge the mortgage 
on the place, and leave him four hundred dol- 
lars to make certain improvements which he 
contemplated. 

The whiskey which he had drank made him 
feel rich, and it pained me to see him manifest 
his feelings in a very ridiculous way. He put 
the money in a great leather pocket-book he 
carried, and placed it in his breast pocket. By 
various little devices I induced him to return 
to the steamer with me. When it was too late 
I was sorry I had done so, for. Christy Holgate 
again placed the bottle to his lips, taking 
hardly a tea-spoonful of its contents himself. 
It would be an hour before the train arrived, 
whose passengers the steamer was to convey 
up the lake, and I trembled for the safety of 
my father and of the large sum of money he 
had in his pocket. 

It seems very strange to me, and I dare sayit 
has seemed so to others, that some men, when 
they have the greatest work of their lifetime 
in hand, or are pressed down by the heaviest 
responsibility that ever weighed upon them, 
choose this very time to get intoxicated. My 
father had certainly done so. With more than 
two thirds of his worldly wealth in his pocket, 
he had taken to drinking whiskey — a thing he 
had not done before for at least a year. Half 
of the hour we had to wait passed away, and 
my poor father made himself very ridiculous. 
I had never felt so bad before in my life. 

“* Wolf, my boy, I forgot to get my tobacco 
when I was up in town,” said he, handing me 
aquarter. “Run up to that store next to the 
hotel; and get me half a pound of his best plug.” 
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I did not want to leave him, but I could not 
disobey without making a terrible scene. I 
went as fast as my legs would carry me, and 
returned out of breath with running. My 
father had drank nothing during my absence, 
and I was startled when I beheld his changed 
appearance on my return. He was deadly 
pale, and was trembling with emotion. He 
was searching his pockets, and gazing ner- 
vously into every hole and corner in the en- 
gine-room, where I found him, 

“What is the matter, father?” I asked, 
alarmed at his appearance. 

“J have lost my pocket-book, Wolf,” gasped 
he, in an awful and impressive whisper. 

“Lost it!” I exclaimed, almost paralyzed by 
the intelligence. 

“Nonsense, Ralph!” added Christy, with a 
forced laugh. ‘‘ You can’t have lost it, if you 
had it when you came here.” 

“I did have it; IknowI did. I felt itin my 
pocket after I came on board.” , 

“Then it must be in your pocket now. You 
haven’t been out of the engine-room since you 
came,” persisted Christy. 

Ihelped my father search his pockets; but 
the pocket-book was certainly gone. 

“You must have dropped it out on your 
way down from the bank,” said the engineer. 

“How could I drop it out?” groaned my 
father, as he pointed to the deep pocket in 
which he always kept it. 

I searched again in every part of my father’s 
clothing, but in vain. He was perfectly sober 
now, so far as I could judge, the grief and mor- 
tification attending his heavy loss having neu- 
tralized the effects of the liquor. On the seat 
stood the queer-shaped bottle from which my 
father had imbibed confusion. By its side was 
the tumbler, half filled with the whiskey. I 
concluded that it had been poured out for my 
father, and that the discovery of his loss had 
prevented him from drinking it. I put them 
on the floor and looked into the box; I exam- 
ined every part of the engine-room again, but 
without success. The missing treasure could 
not be found, 

My father sat down upon the box again, and 
actually wept for grief and shame. I heard the 
whistle of the approaching train. It seemed to 
startle the victim of the whiskey bottle from 
his sad reverie. He removed his hands from 
his face, and glanced at Christy, with a look 
which was full of meaning to me, and seemed 
to be quite intelligible to the engineer. 

“I guess I’ll take a look on.the wharf,” said. 
Christy, beginning to edge slowly out of the 
engine-room 





‘Christy Holgate!” cried my father, spring- 
ing at the throat of the engineer, and clutch- 
ing him likea madman. ‘ You have got my 
money!” 

‘* Why, Ralph, what ails you? Do you think 
I'd take your money?” replied Christy; but 
his face was as pale as my father’s, and his lip 
quivered. 

‘‘T know you have! That's what you made 
me drunk for,” continued my father, savagely, 
as he began to claw into the garments of the 
engineer, in search of his treasure. 

Christy started as though he had been stung 
by a serpent when my father placed his hand 
upon his breast pocket, and a violent struggle 
ensued. As my maddened parent tore open 
his coat, I distinctly saw enough of the well- 
known pocket-book to enable me to identify it. 
He had taken it from my father’s pocket and 
transferred it to his own while handing him 
the glass of whiskey. 

‘He has it, father!” I shouted. ‘I see it 
in his pocket.” 

Christy was a powerful man, and with a des- 
perate effort he shook off my father, hurling 
him upon the floor with much violence. Hav- 
ing shaken off his fierce assailant, he rushed 
from the engine-room to the gang-plank for- 
ward, by which the passengers were coming 
on board, and disappeared in the crowd. With- 
out waiting to learn the condition of my father, 
I followed him. I lost sight of him in the 
crowd, but I commenced an earnest search for 
him. Presently I discovered him skulking 
along by the train on the side opposite that at 
which the passengers were getting out. 

The engine had been detached from the 
train, and had moved forward to the water 
tank to have her tender filled. The engineer 
had left the locomotive to speak with a friend 
on the wharf; and the fireman, after the ten- 
der was filled, helped the men throw in the 
wood. I went ahead of the engine, where I 
could observe the movements of Christy. I 
thought he would hide till the train started, 
and then jump on board. If he did, I meant 
to be a passenger on the same train. 

The tender was filled with wood, and the 
men walked away, including the fireman. The 
moment they had gone, Christy sneaked along 
by the woodsheds, and jumped upon the loco- 
motive. He could not see me, forI was con- 
cealed by the smoke-stack. He started the 
engine. I jumped upon the cow-catcher. In 
a moment, as he let on the steam, the locomo- 
tive was flying like lightning over the rails. I 
clung to the cow-catcher till the motion was 
steady, and then climbed up to the side of the 
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machine, exhibiting myself to the astonished 
villain. At this moment, I happened to think 
of Waddie’s revolver in my pocket. It was a 
useful plaything for an emergency like this, 
and I drew it forth. 

“Stop her, Christy!” I shouted to him, 
pointing the pistol at his head through the 


cab window. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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EMINENT LIVING MEN. 


BY W. 8S. GEORGE. 


HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


I ems gentleman who has been nominated 
for president of the United States by the 
Democratic Convention had the early advan- 
tages of honorable and wealthy parentage and 
good education. His ancestry was of Con- 
necticut origin, and many of them held public 
offices. His father, Henry Seymour, settled in 
Onondaga County, New York, and was elected 
a member of the assembly and canal commis- 
sioner. Horatio was born in the year 1811; 


and, while he was yet a boy, his father re- 
moved to the pleasant city of Utica. The farm 
which he occupied, about two miles from that 
city, in the far-famed, lovely valley of the 


Mohawk River, is now the residence of the son. 

Horatio graduated at college, studied law, 
and commenced practising; but, after a few 
years, the death of his father, leaving a large 
estate, and his own marriage to a wealthy 
lady, Miss Bleecker, absorbed his attention 
in the management of property thus fallen 
into his hands. He gave up the legal profes- 
sion before he was twenty-five years old. At 
the early age of thirty he was elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Assembly, as a Democrat, 
and he displayed such oratorical ability as to 
take a leading place. In the spring of 1842 he 
was elected mayor of Utica, which had been 
previously a Whig city. For the next three 
years he was chosen member of Assembly again, 
and in 1845 elevated to the post of speaker of 
that body. He strongly opposed the use of 
the public money in enlarging the Erie Canal, 
and was indeed the chief spokesman of his 
party on that question. His polished, per- 
suasive eloquence rapidly brought him for- 
ward in politics, notwithstanding the great 
“ split” of the New York Democracy into 
“ Hunkers” and “ Barnburners.” He always 
labored to preserve the unity of the party. In 
1850 he was defeated by only two hundred and 
sixty-two votes as a candidate for governor of 
New York; tried again in 1852, and was elect- 
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ed by twenty-two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-six; vetoed the Maine Liquor Law; 
and being nominated by the Barnburners for 
re@lection in 1854, he was beaten by three 
hundred and nine votes. He now remained 
out of public life for about seven years, only 
acting in 1861 as chairman of the war com. 
mittee in his county of Oneida, by which yol- 
unteers were sent to the seat of war. It is said 
that he aided in paying the expenses of equip- 
ping one of the first regiments that hurried 
to the defence of Washington. His public 
speeches, however, as reported during the 
early part of the rebellion, cast blame upon 
the national government rather than upon the 
armed traitors who were trying to destroy it. 
In October, 1861, he said in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Utica, that “if it is true that slavery must be 
abolished to save the Union, then the people 
of the South should be allowed to withdraw 
themselves from the government which cannot 
give them guarantees by its terms.” But that 
was more than a year before emancipation was 
proclaimed, and when even our generals re- 
turned runaway negroes to their masters. The 
least that can be said of Seymour is, that his 
voice was not for war, nor for the measures 
springing inevitably out of war. 

In 1862 he was again elected governor of 
New York by ten thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-two majority. The office, by changes 
in the state constitution, had become one of 
more honor than power, and therefore Gov- 
ernor Seymour’s executive talents were never 
fairly tested. The Democrats claim that he 
was energetic in all his duties, and that he re- 
ceived repeated thanks from President Lincoln 
for promptly forwarding troops to repel Lee's 
invasion in 1863. The Republicans charge him 
with tardiness in military affairs, with delays 
in making out the commissions of officers who 
had been promoted, with opposition to the draft 
for soldiers, and with sympathy for the anti- 
draft mob of New York City. He had acon- 
troversy with the national government on the 
unfairness with which the call for soldiers was 
made, falling, as he claimed, too heavily on 
Democratic sections of the state. And the call 
was modified,and the draft list revised, through 
his appeal and influence. 

Governor Seymour presided over the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at Chicago, in 
August, 1864, which declared the war to be 4 
“ failure” on the part of the loyal people, and 
demanded that “immediate efforts be made for 
a cessation of hostilities.” On that platform 
he was renominated for governor of New York, 
in the same year, but defeated by eight thov- 
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sand two hundred and_ninety-three votes. 
After nearly four years of private life, he pre- 
sided over the National. Convention recently 
held in New York; and, in spite of his re- 
peated and earnest declinations, he was on the 
fifth day nominated unanimously as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for president. As long ago as 
1856 his name was mentioned for the office, 
and in 1864 he had many supporters. He has 
always been a decided, thorough-going Demo- 
crat, and the party have in him one of their 
best representative men, and will doubtless 
give him a large vote. 

He is gifted with a fine personal presence, 
copious and remarkable flow of language, and 
elegant diction. Indeed, he is nicknamed 
“Oration Seymour” for his unsurpassed elo- 
quence. As a man, he is of spotless private 
character, amiable disposition, affable man- 
ners, and scholarly tastes. He is dignified, 
social, and hospitable. Whatever money, cul- 
ture, refined society, and high position can do 
to improve his character and abilities, they 
have had a chance to do; and the result shows 
thata rich man’s son need not be spoiled by 
his good luck. Mr. Seymour has no children, 
and his health has been delicate for several 
years. His head is well-shaped, and set grace- 
fully back on a firm pair of shoulders, and the 
lower part of his face is almost a perfect oval. 
His eyes are of a brilliant brown color, his 
forehead broad and well balanced, his head 
nearly bald, his hands white as a woman’s, 
his mouth pleasant, and his smile very genial. 


—_.___——_ 


SEA THINGS. — OORALS. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


— with a friend on a point of the 
Rhode Island coast, to witness the un- 
usually frank confidences of an extraordinary 
ebb tide, which exposed, to the eye and foot, 
rocks hitherto sacred to the cool privacies of 
tautog and perch, we were tempted farther to 
explore the recesses concealed by a huge flat 
stone, to learn what surly crustacean or re- 
tiring annelid might lurk in the shallow water 
below. If the presence of a too confiding lob- 
ster, or of some rare crab, or, better yet, the 
sensitive bloom of the anemone, would have 
been a sufficient reward for that astonishing 
feat in heavy gymnastics, — the turning of that 
stone, — what a generous recompense and un- 
expected delight met us in the discovery of a 
lump of living coral, fastened to the bottom of 
the stone, which had served at once as roof 
and foundation to the building! 





In our reading we had neither of us learned 
that New England waters furnished any living 
specimens of this industrious polype, though I 
well remembered seeing a large fragment of 
rock coral dug from the bottom of a well thirty 
feet below the surface, in an inland town of 
Connecticut, a specimen of which I had cher- 
ished in my boyhood, without, however, know- 
ing its significance. 

Belonging to the same species, the Astrea, 
was this now before us in its living beauty, of 
course considerably agitated by its summary 
introduction to air and sun. But we soothed 
its perturbed mind, or minds, in a bucket of 
sea water, and took it home to admire and 
study, where we had the pleasure to see it 
unfold its many arms from every little starry 
cell, till the whole base secmed covered with a 
pearl-mist, a veil of living vapor. 

In the centre of each animated bloom was 
the mouth —a sort of fairy’s work-pocket, gath- 
ered up as with a puckering string; and from 
the base of the pocket radiated the arms — a 
dozen or so, of semi-transparent pulpy fingers, 
soft and white, such as polypes, and other pa- 
trician first families love to exhibit. For the 
coral polype, though a radiate of the same low 
order as the anemone and urchin, and for the 
most of his days a worker in lime and stone- 
work, is really one of the genuine oldest fami- 
lies, antedating, by many ages, us parvenus 
in creation. 

Observe, on the starred surface of a nodule 
of rock coral, the porous depressions between 
the more solid walls; you will see where the 
animal makes his personal home, into which 
he retreats when disturbed. Each individual, 
like a soldier in the ranks, is responsible for 
his own arms. He has also a stomach, to 
which he holds, in some sort, a personal title, 
and he has a private mouth, taking any quantity | 
of precarious rations from those pulpy fingers ; 
for these master builders, once enlisted, can 
never go abroad for forage. But here indi- 
viduality ceases; nutrition is a family con- 
cern, the common property of all, and the cor- 
alline polype who should attempt to monopolize 
the product of his own gastric juices would be 
no better than a deadhead in the community. 
In return, the stockholders are furnished with a 
company skin, to cover the entire calcareous 
skeleton, within which they live; for the coral- 
lines wear their bones outside the flesh, like a 
stayed damsel. 

In their infancy they are free denizens of the 
great deep, navigating the stormy ocean with 
paddles not the hundredth part ofa hair in 
thickness; Free-Masons in after days, building 
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the foundations of continents, in gigantic. reefs 
of the most durable hard finish — authentically, 
by millions of years, the oldest branch of that 
venerable fraternity. After becoming fixed, 
they further increase by budding; a new mem- 
ber of the brotherhood blooms from the side 
of an old inhabitant, and works with the rest, 
as well contented as if he had enjoyed the free- 
dom of the whole Pacific. 

By some secret chemistry of their vital or- 
ganism they separate the carbonate of lime 
from the water, and mould about them the 
solid fabric which we know as coral, in a thou- 
sand beautiful forms, of oak trees, shrubs, 
lichens, ferns, domes and columns, fan-palms, 
and vast wavy leaves, like the tail of a pea- 
cock; every species guided by some wonderful 
instinct of its own. There their palace tombs 
are formed like the convolutions of a human 
brain, as if the madripore did some deep think- 
ing down there out of sight; here they fashion 
cells like the bees, a fossil honeycomb, whose 
honey in ancient specimens is crude petroleum ; 
and around the Australian shores they have 
built a monstrous dike, almost a thousand 
miles in one continuous line — such a break- 
water as the combined nations of earth could 
not construct; and in the Mediterranean they 
have sent up forests of splendid red trees, of 
which the. least little stem is treasured as a 
jewel. 

The coral builders cannot live at a depth of 
more than thirty fathoms, nor work where the 
tide leaves them for any considerable time, 
Yet in the very depths of the ocean their walls 
rise abruptly, so that between two casts of the 
lead may be a difference of a hundred fathoms, 
while there are reefs that rise from forty .to 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
Of course these busy boys never built them 
there; for though they are masons, they have 
no ladders, and though seafarers of divers 
sorts, they have no-diving-bells. Some ac- 
commodating earthquake puts his shoulder to 
their submerged continent, and pushes it up 
into sunshine and air, or he sets his giant foot 
upon it, and sends it to the stormless depths, 
where its beauties are kept safe in everlasting 
calm. 

When they have fringed an island with their 
living belt, it sometimes sinks slowly out of 
sight, while they persistently build up their 
border wall, till at last nothing is left but the 
encircling reef. This gets tumbled up from 
the edges by the breakers, piled still higher by 
light drift, pushed up by slow degrees, or 
nudged out at once by the elbow of an irate 
earthquake, and becomes a lagoon island, an 





atoll, of which multitudes are to be seen in the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 

It is reckoned that lands to the extent of fifty 
thousand square miles, at least, have been sub- 
merged, leaving only these atolls to record 
their place, the gravestones of buried islands; 
and the deep sea reefs indicate a much greater 
loss, where the subsidence was faster than the 
polypes could build; showing that real estate 
in those parts had no appreciable difference 
from movable property. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” ** Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” * Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” ‘* Love's Rescue,” ‘* Living Authors,” &c. 


ROBERT BROWNING IN FLORENCE. 


N person Browning, in his youth, was me- 

dium sized, spare in figure, sallow com- 
plexion, very dark eyes and hair, regular 
features, with decidedly a Jewish cast of coun- 
tenance, occasionally disfigured by a nervous, 
uneasy twitching of his lower lip and chin; 
this he inherited from his mother, who was a 
severe sufferer from tic douloureux. 

In November, 1846, Robert Browning mar- 
ried Elizabeth B. Barrett, and immediately 
proceeded to Florence, in Italy, where they 
remained, with the exception of short trips to 
London and Paris, until her death, in 1861. 
Their only surviving child is a youth of eigh- 
teen, their first born having died very young, 
as every reader of the famous poetess will 
remember from her beautiful elegiac verses, 
commencing, — 


‘Of English blood, but Tuscan birth,” &c. 


The once slim poet is now a stout, pursy 
gentleman, his face covered with grayish hair, 
with beard of formal cut. So John Oxenford 
told me some six months ago. His manners 
were very courtly, almost artificial, so much 
so as to leave the impression of insincerity, 
although really he was of a very earnest and 
truthful nature. He had a great taste for 
music, and played and sang with considera- 
ble taste and effect. His conversation was 
eminently correct and intelligible, forming a 
singular contrast to his writings. He is un- 
doubtedly the most learned poet of modern 
times; indeed, his erudition has been the chief 
cause of his want of popularity with the masses ; 
for, in his endeavor to avoid the commonplace 
and conventional, he has become obscure. For 
instance, in disdaining to say “red as the 
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rose,” which every poet has said since the 
days of Moschus, he would selectsome flower 
equally red, but perhaps known only to the 
botanist.- His writings are full of those recon- 
dite similes; consequently he is more relished 
by the poets themselves than by the commu- 
nity. He is not one whom you ¢an “run and 
read,” but requires deep and thoughtful study. 
Walter Savage Landor, who had a great admi- 
ration of his genius, calls his verses “‘ the’ mu- 
sical and passionate mathematics of thought.” 
Nevertheless, his ‘* Count Gismond,” and 
“How they brought the Good News,” appeal 
to every lover of poetry. In a word, Robert 
Browning is, perhaps, without being a drama- 
tist, the most dramatic poet that ever lived. 

There is no other instance of two such great 
intellects as Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett marrying, more especially when the 
similarity of their genius is taken into account. 
The origin of their courtship was this: In one 
of her poems Miss Barrett. paid a compliment 
to Browning, who had never seen her, but was 
well acquainted with her uncle, John Kenyon, 
by whom he sent a letter to Miss Barrett, writ- 
ten in Greek, cordially thanking her for the 
compliment. She replied in the same lan- 
guage; a correspondence ensued, which led 
to an interview, and consequent friendship. 
Their marriage took the literary world by sur- 
prise, for Miss Barrett had for years been so 
confirmed an invalid as to be invisible to all, 
save her most intimate friends. Their union 
was a very happy one, and her health was 
wonderfully improved by the change in her life. 

Browning was eminently a domestic man. 
For years before his marriage, his mornings 
were invariably passed either in riding or 
study, while his evenings were divided be- 
tween his own family and a friend who lived 
near. He rarely visited in general society, his 
circle of friends being very limited, consisting 
of Talfourd, Kenyon, Chorley, Basil Montague, 
Moxon, and my own family, where for years 
he was in the habit of spending two or three 
evenings every week. His parents and sister 
were devotedly attached to him, and had the 
highest opinion of his poetic genius. 


ORUISE OF THE LURLINE. 


BY NED SKETCHLEY. 


N a pleasant though rather windy morn- 
ing in July we pushed off from our moor- 
ings, and after a little ‘‘ white-ashing it,” came 
out from the basin, and were in earnest “* down 
the river.” But here I am stopped right off 
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short. Ain’t it too bad? You don’t know 
who we are, and you don’t know what we 
“ pushed off” for. Well, in the first place,-we 
are the ‘“‘ Ramblers,” a sort of informal club, 
organized for sketching, scribbling, or any 
other absurdity. We are composed of Harry, 
Lenox, Walt Putnam, and lastly (for polite- 
ness’ sake) myself, Ned Sketchley — at your 
service. Weare all ‘ firm and true believers” 
in Oliver Optic’s Magazine, and boating. We 
‘pushed off” on the occasion of a visit from 
an editor who lives within a thousand miles 
of the ‘*Hub.” I won’t describe his appear- 
ance, for you have probably seen a steel en- 
graving of his “‘ phiz” somewhere. (I would 
tell you right out who he was, but the ‘ edito- 
rial modesty ” forbids.) 

While I’ve been telling you all this, the boat 
has made another tack, and is down by the 
ferry. The wind was dead against us, and we 
had to beat down all the way to——. Why, by 
the by, I haven’t told you where we were going. 
We were bound for Lincolnwood, about six 
miles from Albany, the residence of Walt 
Putnam. So much for our destination; now to 
go on with our “cruise.” The first thing .on 
our catalogue of misfortunes was the gaff get- 
ting out of place. We pulled and tugged, and 
tugged and pulled, but without success. The 
gaff was out, and meant to stay out. At last 
our skipper (a short man, with a red nose, 
short hair, and very good-natured), “‘ shinned” 
up the mast, and put it into place. While he 
was in the ‘‘ upper regions,” his hat blew off, 
and we had a hard time getting it again. We 
got it at last, however, and then all went well 
until below the city, when mishap number two 
occurred. Something was the matter with the 
sail. The boat could not (or would not) go 
into the wind. We took out the ‘ white ash,” 
and pushed it into the wind, while “ ye editor” 
was making superhuman efforts with the rud- 
der. No use. The only remedy would be to 
take in a reef. ‘‘ Ye editor’s” nose turned up 
considerably at this, and I thought (I won’t 
be positive) I heard him mutter something 
about “ fresh-water sailors.” We got down 
the sail far enough to take a reef, and with the 
boom in unpleasant proximity to our noses, 
we took a reef; and, once more hoisting sail, 
we went off in great style. 

The next thing that happened was our cen- 
tre-board striking ground. We had consider- 
able trouble getting off, as it was stuck fast. 
The wind now began to freshen, and I, who 
was gorgeously arrayed in a linen suit, got the 
full benefit of it. As the wind freshened, the 





waves rose higher and higher; and when they 
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struck on the bow, the spray was thrown all 
over any one who sat on the windward side. 
As I sat there, I was in a short time, to say the 
least, rather damp. 

The boat was now working wrong again; so 
we had to take in another reef. This time we 
hauled the sail entirely down. The wind was 
blowing a perfect gale now, and we had the 
sail flapping about our ears at a pretty lively 
tate. We got the reef all right at last, how- 
ever, and, hoisting sail, once more pushed off. 
We went very well after this, with an occa- 
sional bump on a sand bank. 

We had placed our provisions in a nice dry 
place, as we thought. There was, however, 
a lot of water in the boat, and when we 
“ heeled ” over, the bottoms of the baskets 
were wet through. Alas, poor sandwiches! 
we mourned your loss; we hung you up to 
dry, and when you made your appearance on 
the table, consumed you with as much relish 
as though you were guiltless of Hudson River 
water. 

But everything must have an end, and so did 
our ‘“‘v’yage.” Lincolnwood came in sight. 
Ye editor cried, “’Bout ship!” for the last 
time. We neared the land, ran over the sand- 


banks, got ashore, opened the boat-house, left: 


ye editor, like a true Yankee, whittling on a 
“bit of a splinter,” took the Rambler (com: 
monly called the ‘‘ Collywobbler”’), and towed 
the Lurline to the right place for anchoring, 
and pulled in shore again. 

When we got ashore we had an exciting time 
with a woodchuck, who had taken up his quar- 
ters in the boat-house. We stopped up every 
place of egress except one, as we thought; but 
there happened to be ove more, and Mr. Wood- 
chuck very coolly went out of it, followed by 
sticks and exclamations. 


We then went up to the house, where we | 


were welcomed by Mr. Putnam; and, after a 
pleasant chat, we were called to dinner, at 
which the unfortunate sandwiches appeared, 
and in a very short time disappeared also. 
After dinner we walked around the farm, and 
looked about a bit. 

It now appeared rather stormy, and the 
wind gave some signs of giving out; so we 
thought it was best for the skipper to take the 
Lurline back to the city. Harry Lenox de- 
cided that he would accompany him. Walt 
Putnam staid at Lincolnwood, and ye editor 
and I went up in a buggy. We hada pleasant 
time riding up as far as “‘ Swiss Home,” where 
we alighted. Ye editor staid long enough to 
see the place, and then departed. I append 
Harry Lenox’s narrative, as a warning to all 
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“small boys ” who attempt to entertain editors. 
It is in his own language. 

‘¢ When we left Lincolnwood the storm had 
almost passed over, and the wind was very 
light. The skipper went to sleep right off, and 
left me to manage the boat. I went before the 
wind very well, until near Van Wies Point.* 
Then the wind, which had been growing beau- 
tifully less for some time, died out entirely, and 
a light north-east wind took its place. I tried 
to beat up, but the wind was not strong enough, 
and I very nearly drifted on to the dike. Then 
I woke the skipper up, and we took the oars, 
and rowed out into the channel. We had to 
pull out of the way of a tow, which just then 
camealong, and were out of the channel again. 
Thetide was now going out, and we could not 
make the least headway. 

* All this time Walt and his father were 
watching us; and now Walt came up with the 
Collywobbler, and we held a council of war. 
It was finally determined that I should go 
back to Lincolnwood with Walt, and that the 
skipper should moor the Lurline to the dock 
at the Point, and wait for a wind. Accord- 
ingly I went back, and staid until the next 
morning.” 

P. S. The skipper got home with the Lur- 
line about eleven o’clock that night, having 
hitched on to a tow. He was ‘‘a sadder anda 
wiser man.” 

Morar. When you take a sail de sure of the 
propelling power. 


THE FAMOUS ASTRONOMICAL OLOOK. 


BY S. B. C. 


HIS clock is in the Strasburg Cathedral. 
It was built in the cathedral, before its 
completion, in the year 1439, and was invented 
by Isaac Habrecht, a Jewish astrologer. 
European clocks were first invented in the 
eleventh century, by the Saracens, and used 
principally for monasteries. They were very 
rude, simple affairs, and sometimes would only 
“‘ go” when somebody pushed the pendulum, 
which was rather inconvenient than other- 
wise. So wise mathematicians tried to make 
improvements; and some succeeded, among 
whom was Isaac Habrecht, who in the four- 
teenth century invented the most wonderful 
clock in the world, and called it the ‘‘ Clock of 
the Three Sages,” because once in every hour 
the figures of the Three Kings of Orient came 
out from a. niche in its side, and made a rev- 
erential bow before an image of the Virgin 


* A point about halfa mile above Lincolnwood, N. 8. 
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Mary, seated just above the dial-plate, on the 
front of the clock. It is built of dark wood, 
gilded and carved, and is sixty feet high. In 
shape it is somewhat similar to a church, with 
a tower on either side of the entrance; and 
these towers of the clock are encircled by 
spiral staircases, which are used when repairs 
are necessary. When Isaac Habrecht invented 
this wonderful clock, he meant it to run forever, 
always displaying to the good people of Stras- 
burg the days of the month, places of the 
sun and moon, and other celestial phenomena; 
and while he lived it worked admirably; but 
when he had been dead a while, the clock 
stopped; and as nobody else understood its 
machinery, it had quite a vacation. After a 
while, however, the people of Strasburg took 
itin hand, and it was repaired and set going 
—only to stop again. 

Thus it went on until Napoleon’s time. 
Strasburg, originally a German town, was 
ceded to Louis XIV. in 1681. So the clock 
was French property, and Napoleon decided it 
must be brought to life again. Under the most 
skilful French and German machinists this re- 
pairing took place. It was eminently success- 
ful ¢kés time, and when completed was a great 
improvement on the old clock. It will now 
give not only the time of Strasburg, but every 
principal city in the world; also the day of the 
week and month, the course of the sun and 
planets, and all the eclipses of the sun and 
moon, in their regular order. In an alcove 
above the dial is an image of the Savior; and 
every day, at noon, figures of the twelve apos- 
tles march around it and bow, while the holy 
image, with uplifted hands, administers a silent 
blessing. A cock, on the highest point of the 
right-hand tower, flaps his wings and crows 
three times; and when he stops, a beautiful 
chime of bells rings out familiar and very mu- 
sical tunes. A figure of Time, in a niche on 
one side, strikes the quarter hours from twelve 
to one; and four figures — Childhood, Youth, 
Manhood, and Old Age — pass slowly before 
him. In a niche on the other side is an angel 
turning an hour-glass. 

The clock is in the south transept of the 
cathedral. Persons travelling abroad usually 
take Strasburg on their route to visit its 
cathedral, the spire of which is the highest 
in the world, — being four hundred and sixty 
feet high, — and to see its wonderful astro- 
nomical clock; and as Strasburg is but two 
hundred and fifty miles south-west of Paris, 
and on the direct route to Switzerland, I advise 
you, if you ever travel in France, to take this 
route, and visit the wonderful clock. 





SORUB. 
BY WILLIAM EVERETT. 


OME, Charlie! come, fellows! How stupid 
you look, 
Sprawled out on the sofa, or fumbling a book! 
Don’t be like Diogenes, couched in his tub, 
But jump up and come out for a good game of 
scrub. 


What, study that Algebra? Charlie, what stuff! 
Sufficient for school is the evil thereof; 

The long hours of term-time for industry call, 
But vacation was made to be spent in base ball. 


That’s bully! I’m catcher; you, Charlie, go 
pitch ; 

Mort, you'll have to scout just this side of the 
ditch ; 

No, we can’t have a short-stop— it’s there 
comes the rub; 

But that’s no account, when we only play scrub. 


I suppose you won’t come, sir; it’s hard say- 
ing ‘ Bill” 

To a host who sits reading, so learned and 
still; 

“‘ The search for John Franklin” — did Parry 
or Hall, 

Those half-frozen heroes, see fun like base ball ? 


It’s a pity we can’t have a regular match, 

With a Lowell to strike, and a Harvard to 
catch ; 

But the world cannot furnish a jollier club 

Than just us four fellows out here playing 
scrub. 


That’s a terrible twister; now, Gordie, hit that! 

Good lick! Guess she tingled — your famous 
spring-bat; 

Way into the water, by jingo! Run, all, 

Get the boat, and recover our precious base 
ball. 


England talks of her cricket as if she was boss, 

And Canada boasts of her new-made Lacrosse ; 

But our national sport is the fun for the Hub, 

And the nearest approach is a good game of 
scrub. 


Well, skating for winter, and rowing for spring; 

And in hot summer weather a sail’s no bad 
thing; 

But, ah! give me August, just turning to fall, 

A few faithful friends, and a game at base ball. 


—— GENERAL GRrant’s house in Washing- 
ton was built for the late Senator Douglas. 
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Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE DEMOORATIO PLATFORM, 
1868. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Great **HEAvEN! is ‘THIS our MIS- 
SION? ENp in **ruIts the ‘tPRAYERS 
and ‘TEARS, 

The '*rolxs, the 'twars, the 'WATCH- 
INGs of our younger, better years? 

Still as the °OLD World rolls in LIGHT, 
Shall *ours in sHADOwW turn 

A beamless *cuaos, cursed of God, 
through outer darkness * borne? 

Where the far nations looked for 
LIGHT, @ BLACKNESS in the air! 

Where for words of *tHoPe they lis- 
tened, the long wail of ‘DESPAIR. 


The ‘crisis presses on us — face to 
face it stands, 

With solemn lips of QquEsTIoN, like 
the 'SpHinx in Egypt's sands! 

This **pay we fashion **pEsTINy, our 
web of *FATE * we spin; 

This **pay, for all hereafter, choose 
we '*HOLINESS or 'SIN; 

Even now from starry *GrrizIm,? 
or “EBat’s? cloudy crown, 

We call the dews of **BLESSING, or 
the bolts of ‘cursinc, * down! 


By ‘att for which the ‘martyrs bore 
their agony and shame; 

By all the warning words of "TRUTH 
with which the 'pROPHETS * came; 

’ By the 'ruture which awaits us; by 
all the Hopes which cast 

Their faint and trembling beams 
across the blackness of the past; 





@ Mounts Ebal and Gerizim were in the 
Promised Land, Ifthe Ieraclites disobeyed 
the commands of Jehovah, the curse was to 
rest on Mount Ebal; if they obeyed the com- 
mands of God, the blessing was to rest on 
Mount Gerizim. The former, therefore, was 
the symbol of a curse, and the latter of a 
blessing. 





In the *twames of those: who for our country’s 
*FREEDOM * DIED, — 

O, ye **PpeopLE! O, my *tBroTHERS! choose 
ye the 'r1GHTEOUSs side! 


So shall the FREEDOM lover go *JoyFut on his 
way, 

To wed *Penopscort’s waters to °SAN Fran- 
cisco’s bay; 

To make the *truGGED places SMOOTH, and 
sow the ‘VALE with GRAIN, 

And bear, with *LIBERTY and *Law, the ‘Br- 
BLE in his train; 

The mighty *Norru shall bless the *Souru, 
and SEA shall answer SEA, 

And ‘MOUNTAIN unto ‘*MOUNTAIN shout — 
Praise Gop, FOR WE ARE *FREE! 


GRAPE VINES. 


BY AUNT. CARRIE. 





E will, in this number, again talk of fruits 

to our young friends. Fall is a good 
time to transplant fruit-trees or grape-vines, 
either late in October or early in November. 
Many have not room for a tree; but a grape- 
vine, I feel sure, my young friends can culti- 
vate, either on a wall, fence, house, shed, barn, 
post, or trellis. Dig a trench, and throw in 
old bones, broken crockery of any kind; cover 
with rich soil and well-rotted manure. Then 
plant your vine, and cover carefully through 
the winter by laying the vine down and heap- 
ing soil over it. In spring we will tell you 
what to do with your vine. We will promise, 
if you follow our directions, your vine will re- 
pay you ten fold for all care in three years. 
We will also mention a few good varieties. 
Hartford Prolific and Rogers No. 4, we know 
are good early grapes. Concord, Delaware, 
Rogers Nos. 15 and 19, Muscadine, Israeli, 
&c., are excellent grapes for New England. 
Catawba and Isabella ripen well west and in 
the Middle States. It is great fun, boys and 
girls, to watch a grape-vine as it grows, it is 
so graceful in its wavy motions, as it tosses its 
arms to and fro, its tiny tendrils catching at 
every crevice to support the vine; it gives 
beauty to many an old shed, or old knotty tree. 
The grapes you raise yourselves weld never be 
sour, when it is time to eat them. 


—— Aw autograph letter and manuscript by 
Kirke White were recently sold in London for 
six guineas. A letter from Washington to the 
president of Congress, in 1778, brought nine 
pounds and fifteen shillings. 
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LAOROSSE. 


Te year we hear of games of lacrosse 
being played in the United States, and 
in England also, where the game was intro- 
duced last season. In England it has attained 
great popularity, finding its chief supporters 
among the cricketers, who find it a valuable 
auxiliary to their national game. In short, it 
is only necessary for the game to be fully un- 
derstood to make it a favorite sport with all 
lovers of out-door recreations. 

Having given our readers some idea of the 
origin of the game, we will endeavor, in this 
and succeeding numbers, to give, with the 
rules and diagrams, such explanations as will 
cause it to be understood by even the young- 
est tyro in out-door games. The rules given 
are those adopted at the last meeting of the 
National Association of Canada, and are the 
only recognized ones of the game. The Eng- 
lish players have changed them slightly to 
conform to their ideas as to how the game 
ought to be played; but the following are ¢he 
rules, and the ones used by all clubs, both in 
Canada and in the United States. 


Rule I. The Crosse. 

The crosse may be of any size, to suit the 
player, but the network must not be bagged; 
it must be flat when the ball is not on it. A 
leading: or outside string, above the level of 
the others, may be used. It may rest on the 
top of the stick, but must not have anything 
under to increase its height. 

The rule says, “‘ The crosse may be of any 
size, to suit the player; ” and the crosse and 
the size usually played with may be described 
as follows: The crosse itself is a bent stick of 
either ash or hickory (the latter preferable), 
about four or five feet in length, with a woven 
network a foot in width, which stretches from 
the bend of the crosse to a point about one 
third the length of the stick from the handle 
end. This network is of gut or heavy twine, 
like that used by clockmakers, and is woven 
in such a manner that the ball cannot get 
through the crosse, no matter how swiftly it 
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may be going when it is stopped by the 
player. 

Plate I. gives a representation of a crosse, 
making further explanations more easily un- 
derstood. 


Upon this network the ball is carried ,by the 
player, which rests against the stick at A, and 
not in the centre of the net. The handle part 
is round or oval; but beyond the pin, B, it 
takes the shape shown in section at C, one 
side being tapered to allow of holes being 
made near the edge for fastening netting. 
The stick then gets gradually thinner, until 
at the top of the crosse, where the curve is 
sharpest, it takes the section shown at D. 
At the tip it thickens again; about an inch 
from the tip a hole is made through (in the 
plane of the crosse, not from top to bottom). 
A string is put through this, and both ends 
are made fast round the pin, B; this gives two 
strings near together to form the edge of the 
net, and serves to hold the stick in shape. 
Four other strings are then stretched from 
the pin to the top of the crosse, and diagonal 
network is fastened. 

Rule I. furthermore says, a leading or out- 
side string above the level of the others may 
be used. This serves to prevent the ball from 
rolling off the crosse when the player inclines 
it the wrong way. This, however, is used 
only by beginners; as the ball, when the crosse 
is held properly, is in its place against the 
stick, which gives all the protection needed. 
The crosse is always carried so that the wood- 
work forms the right hand edge of the net, as 
in the cut. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ANSWERS 

1052. (U’s) (ewer) (eyes) — Use your eyes. 
1053. Delaware. 1054. Prelate. 1055. Elmira. 
1056. White Sea. 1057. Barca. 1058. Tocan- 
tins. 1059. Saguenay. 1060. Sonora. 1061. 
Madeira. 1062. Moselle. 1063. Sangamon. 
1064. Wolf, flow. 1065. Sloop, podls. 1066. 
Tara—arat. 1067. Ant. 1068. Miller. 1069. 
Cricket. 1070. Flea. to7f. (May) (cup) 
(ewer) (min D) (two) (Do) w (hat) (eve) r 
(ewe under tea a key sy) — Make up your 
mind to do whatever you undertake. 1072. 
Alewives. 1073. Daniel Webster. 1074. Li- 
beria. 1075. 1. Hector. 2. Altai. 3. Roc. 4. 
Tecumseh. 5. Fathom. 6. Orinoco. 7. Rai- 
sin. §..Dred — Hartrorp, RicHMonp. 


1076. 


1077. My first has ruined many, 
Brought many untold wealth; 
My second we all wish to be 
When we are out of health. 
My whole is sunk deep in the ground, 
Affording light the world around. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
1078. My first is in Friday, but not in Sunday; 
My second is in Saturday, but not in Monday; 
My third is in idle, but not in tarry; 
My fourth is in marriage, but not in marry; 
My fifth is in aged, but not in old; 
My sixth is in tune, but not in cold;. 
My seventh is in metre, but not in mortar, 
My whole is something which belongs on water. 

C. C. j. 


1079. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


ENIGMA. 

1080. It is composed of 11 letters. The 5, 9, 
to, t is a circle. The 4, 3, 11 is an animal. 
The 5, 2, 7, 8 is a public way. The 6 is one 
of the vowels. The whole is found in this 
Magazine every week. G. H. J. 


Sans-TETEs. 
~ 1081. My whole is what we like in the rose; 
beheaded, a coin; beheaded again and trans- 
posed, a number. J. W. Brown. 


1082. Behead a village in Ohio, and leave a 
city in Europe. 1083. Behead an island, and 
leave a city in Asia. SANcHO PANZA. 


1084. Musicat PuzzLe. 
Sear 
cod i 
pai? a : ; 
eo 


1085. 








om 
i 
+ 














a WIT 
F. H.C. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


Avec TETEs. 
1086. Prefix a letter to a conjunction, and 


make it part of the human body. 
. ~ Hunxy Dory. 
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IRTUS, the authorship of the Dies Ire 
is now, upon good authority, ascribed to 
Thomas of Celano, so called from a town of 
that name in Italy. He was the pupil of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who founded the order of 
Minorites or Franciscans; and on a marble 
slab in the Franciscan Church of St. Francis, 
at Mantua, was found one of the earliest copies 
of the hymn. — Licorice John is deeply inter- 
ested in base ball, and plays most all the time. 
When it is cool enough to write (!) he will pay 
more attention to the head-work. Base ball is 
a cool game. — Cross-word enigma is too easy. 
Harry West, 139 East Nineteenth Street, Far 
Rockaway, L. I., wishes to correspond upon 
stamps and drawing. — Killington wants us to 
ask our readers how many words can be made 
from the word ‘ postage,” no letter to be used 
more than once in the same word. — The letter 
from Composing Stick was so badly “ pied” 
we could not tell what he meant. — Nap’s con- 
tributions have mostly been used before. — 
Napoleon, care Nye, ‘Campbell, & Co., 88 
South Water Street, Chicago, wants us to ask 
Rob Roy to write to him; but we must decline 
to mention such special correspondents. 

Drue Drury, Mayne Reid is not a nom de 
plume. The rebuses are too easy. —R. C. L., 
Jr. sends all the answers to puzzles in our last, 
but four. — Several of our head-workers have 
requested us to adopt some plan by which their 
contributions may appear sooner after they are 
received. We have hit upon the plan of re- 
ducing the amount in the accepted drawer by 
not accepting so much new matter. Therefore 
our friends may flatter themselves that we de- 
cline their favors because the drawer is crowded 
full, rather than from lack of merit in the con- 
tributions. How is Essex pleased with this? — 
Monsieur has had glory enough for one day, 
with the fair and a visit from Downsey; so we 
respectfully decline the head-work in one letter, 
and take the vowel question from the other. 

Bob O. Link, we can hardly credit such a 
story. — Handy Andy answers all the puzzles 
in last number but, three. Pretty good. — 
Virtus, study French whenever you can obtain 
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the very best French teacher. Only take care 
and not over-study. — Fred Harper, better keep 
the old name, as we have another Pete Roleum. 
— Corn Cracker, see answer to Granther Green 
in Letter Bag of No. 75. — Tempest, who really 
writes a nice letter, complains that ‘{ the future 
president,” who advertised for correspondents, 
makes no response to his letters. — Sancho 
Panza sends a conundrum: ** Who were Wil- 
liam Tell’s brothers? Ans. I can’t Tell and 
Who can Tell.” 

Philatilist, Providence, R. I., wants corre- 
spondents upon stamps, coins, or minerals. — 
Our esteemed friend Pica, who confesses to 
belong to the fairer class of our readers, sends 
a goodly list of answers. — Willy Wood thinks 
Green Heron, Esq., must be green enough, to 
have such an opinion of New York. — A Boat- 
Club boy contributes a poem; we have room 
for but one stanza: — 


‘* © Now stop this race,’ the old man said, 
For the stroke oar has smashed his head; 
The bow oar, too, has sprained his wrist — 
The helmsman’s brain is in a mist — 
Boat Club.” 


Thanks to Essex for his efforts in behalf of 
the Magazine. We will think about debating 
societies. — Hautboy, he has retired in ill 
health, but is still active in every good word 
and work. The cousin’s puzzles have mostly 
been used before. — Hurly Burly says this 
conundrum is the -ripe fruit of his precocious 
genius: ‘‘When does a pig most resemble a 
flower? When he begins to root.” — We have 
on ‘hand’ puzzles similar to Amateur’s. — Ex- 
plorer says Mr. John Stanton, of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle, is the genuine Corry 
O’Lanus.. The subscription price is $2.50 a 
year, and twenty cents additional for postage. 
Telegraph puzzles are not generally appre- 
ciated. 

DECLINED. 

Hautboy, Toozle, Essex, Quicksilver, Buck, 
Slim Jim, Eureka, Corn Cracker, Killington, 
Tempest, Sancho Panza, Willy Wood, Hurly 
Burly, Rover, St. Clair, Wide Awake, Hugh 
Howard, Korn Kob, Ray Hunter, Harry Percy, 
Kate Lorain, Sylvan Grove, H. O. W., Forest 
City, See W. Em, Nap, Mountain Boy, Re- 
vere. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gloriolus, Box 85, Brandon, Vt. ; Fitz Wittle- 
worth (on stamps), Box 198, Westboro’, Mass. ; 
Ray Hunter, Box 264, Fisherville, N. H.; Geo. 
Kirkland, Station A., Boston, Mass;, A. L. 
Spice, Drawer 99, Watertown, N. Y.; Forest 
City, Lock Box 135, Middletown, Ct. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








WEIGHT OF MONEY. 


N the reign of the Emperor Claudius, as 
Pliny relates, a freedman, who was en- 

gaged with the collector of the revenues aris- 
ing from the Red Sea, while sailing near 
Arabia, was carried away by a gale from the 
north beyond the coast of Caramania. In the 
course of fifteen days he drifted to a port of 
Taprobane (Ceylon), where he was kindly and 
hospitably received by the king. After a study 
of six months, he became well acquainted with 
the language of the country, and was enabled 
to answer all the king’s inquiries relative to 
the Romans and their emperor. But of all 
that he heard, the king was more particularly 
struck with surprise at the rigid notions of 
justice entertained by the Romans, when he 
saw that among the money found on the cap- 
tive the denarii were all of equal weight, al- 
though ‘the different figures on them plainly 
showed that they had been struck in the reigns 
of several emperors. By this circumstance es- 
pecially was the king prompted to form an 
alliance with the Romans; and this was the 
occasion of the first embassy to Rome from 
that distant island. 

If this Eastern king knew anything at all 
about coined money, his surprise at the uni- 
form weight of the denari# was not unnatural. 
For hardly was the art of coining money 
known, when the rulers of men took advan- 
tage of it to raise a revenue by calling in the 
heavy pieces and issuing lighter ones with the 
same names. 

At the present day, when large payments of 
gold or silver are to be made, the money is 
often weighed; and in several countries of the 
world —in China and Thibet, for example — 
where coin is still but little known, the pre- 
cious metals are generally paid out by weight. 
In very early. times all ‘*money” payments 
were so made. Indeed, nothing. more was in- 
tended by the coining of money than to give 
to each piece of metal a stamp to indicate its 
weight and fineness. Accordingly, pieces of 
convenient weight were stamped. And in this 
way the unit of weight often became the 
money unit; that is to say, the money unit 
was the shekel, the stater, the pondo, the livre, 


or the pound, all names indicating weight. 





Sovereign, crown, guinea, franc, dollar, and 
other names of this kind, came later. Here, 
now, was a fine harvest for a “ poor but” — 
dishonest king. He alone had the right to coin 
money. He could collectithe taxes in Money 
of full weight, and re-coin it into lighter coins 
of the same name. A light pound would go 
as far in paying debts as ‘a: héavier one, and 
the king could save a quarter, a third, or even 
more, of the silver or gold. 

This is what has been done in many coun- 
tries. In England, after the conquest (1066), 
the pound of twenty shillings contained a pound 
of fine silver, less eighteen pennyweights, the 
amount of alloy. In 1550, three ounces of 
silver were coined into seventy-two shillings. 
At present the weight of the shilling is partial- 
ly restored, and the quantity of silver which, 
at the conquest, made twenty shillings, is now 
coined into sixty-four. The pound sterling, 
then, does not contain quite a third as much 
fine silver as it did eight centuries ago; and we 
cannot say, with Hood’s pedler, — 


‘“* A pound’s a pound, there’s no denying.” 


In other countries money fared much worse 
than in England. In France, in the time of 
Charlemagne, the livre, or pound, contained 
twelve ounces of pure silver. At the time of 
the revolution (1789) it contained less than 
one seventy-eighth of a pound. 

The Roman pound, B. C. 550, contained a 
pound of copper. Less than four hundred 
years later it had been reduced to one twenty- 
fourth of the original weight. 

But it was not always for the interest of the 
sovereign to reduce the weight of the coins of 
the realm. When some extraordinary subsidy 
was to be levied, the weight of the pure metal 
in the coin was increased; but, if the king had 
to pay out large sums, then a reduction of 
weight took place. John the Good made 
seventy-one alterations in the value of the 
coin in nine years, alternately increasing and 
decreasing the quantity of pure metal con- 
tained in it. 


— Swnirxins instructed his children by 
proverbs. ‘‘ Paddle your own canoe, my boy, 
and you will be sure to succeed.” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” 
rejoined the young hopeful; ‘‘ but won’t you 
please give me a canoe?” 

—— THERE is an enterprising father of a 


family within forty miles of Portland, Me., 
who has never seen a railroad. 


—— Tue man who was lost in thought has 
been found in an argument. 





